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European Police Systems. By Raymond B. Fosdick. New 
York, The Century Company, 1915. — xii, 442 pp. 

American Police Systems. By Raymond B. Fosdick. New 
York, The Century Company, 1920. — x, 408 pp. 

In the first of these volumes, published six years ago, Mr. Fosdick 
gave us an interesting and authoritative survey of the organization, 
methods and problems of police in the leading cities of England and 
continental Europe. In making this earlier study he had constantly 
in mind the perennial police problem of American cities. In the 
second volume he gives us a survey of American conditions and a 
critical analysis of our problems in the light of European practice 
and experience. Both books are excellently done ; there is historical 
perspective, a wealth of detailed fact, a keenness of observation and 
a heartening quality of readableness. On numerous pages, moreover, 
these volumes exhibit the truth that in making a comparative political 
study of this kind there are manifest advantages in the method of 
traveling investigation, costly as it must have been in this case. 

As differentiating our problem from that of European cities Mr. 
Fosdick discusses in the opening chapter of his American study such 
matters as our heterogeneity of population, court procedure, the law's 
delays, faulty personnel of the bench, public sentimentality and un- 
enforceable laws. It can scarcely be said that he has discussed with 
adequacy the situation created by these so-called "unenforceable 
laws ", which constitute perhaps the most important ingredient in 
this mSlange of differences. " Unenforceable " is a large word. 
Unwise, no doubt, and of a certainty frequently unenforced, many 
of the laws to which he refers are nevertheless fairly enforceable. 
A little while back, for example, we were wont to be told that houses 
of ill fame, segregated or scattered, were inevitable because the laws 
against public prostitution were unenforceable; but many cities in 
recent years have proved the fallacy of this former assumption. Mr. 
Fosdick's chief fault is that he gives no sufficient analysis of the re- 
lation between municipal public opinion and the vice and sumptuary 
laws which he regards as unenforceable. In accepting the notion 
that a " moralistic despotism " is imposed upon cities by rural legis- 
lators he ignores the fact that in the legislatures of many industrial 
states a majority of members no longer come from rural districts. 
Apparently also he accepts without challenge the view held by many 
eminent commentators that if a law is to be enforced it must have 
the positive support of something like a majority public opinion be- 
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hind it. Now it is a palpable fact that a large amount of our law 
is the product of the positive opinion of no more than a minority — 
sometimes a very small but very active minority. Thus in respect to 
most of our vice and sumptuary laws there is a positive minority in 
favor and a positive minority in opposition ; between these two is 
often a large majority which, if not wholly indifferent, is at least 
unaffirmative. The same thing is true of nearly all of our legisla- 
tion touching complicated economic problems. Are we, then, to write 
our vice and sumptuary laws down to the level of such positive 
opinion in favor of the law and its enforcement as is vigorously en- 
tertained by large numbers? Is the law merely to reflect but never 
to foster public opinion? Is not the fairly unchanging policy of law 
enforcement by European police due in considerable part to the fact 
that their laws are written down to this level ? Is not the state of 
vice control in the average American city, in spite of the enormous 
indictment that can properly be brought against the police, an im- 
provement over the conditions that prevail in the average European 
city? And has not this result been due in part to the forwardness of 
our laws — a forwardness that has made possible, if not inevitable, 
the frequently decried result of cyclic enforcement? This is not to 
postulate that many of our laws are not silly; but it is to suggest 
that there is more to be said on this moot question than Mr. Fosdick 
has either said or implied. 

Having, as it seems to me, inadequately dealt with this important 
aspect of his subject, it is not surprising that the author is content 
to be merely pessimistic about the sordid politics that entwines itself 
like a cancerous growth around the heart of the American police 
function. In Europe this function is non-partisan, non-political ; it 
is a matter only of highly technical administration. In America it 
is politics-ridden. Why? His answer is: because of the public atti- 
tude of mind. And " the problem will be solved, if solved at all, 
... by popular education" (page 247). There is much, of course, 
to be said in behalf of the reason thus assigned and the solution thus 
offered. But there is something also to be said concerning the rela- 
tion of politics to the use of law as an accelerator of public opinion. 
Politics will play with and upon the American police function as 
long as it is possible for elected officers to apply varying policies in 
the matter of law enforcement by the police. Only a static police 
policy will eliminate partisan politics ; and a static policy can result 
only when vice and sumptuary laws are reduced to the low standard 
that will at present enlist the aggressive support of most of the 
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people, or when a larger public opinion has been edacated to a higher 
standard. Toward this process of education the existence of laws in 
advance of the positive opinion held by a majority unquestionably 
contributes. Mr. Fosdick contrasts, for example, the transient official 
tenure of police commissioners in America with the continuity of 
service that prevails abroad. He quotes Mr. Arthur Woods, who, 
arguing in 1912 for security of tenure, referred to police commis- 
sioners as " birds of passage ". He does not mention the fact that 
at the close of 1917, when Mr. Woods was urged to remain in office 
for the remaining fifteen months of his legal five-year term, he re- 
plied that the hearty cooperation of his elected chief, the mayor, was 
indispensable to the police commissioner. Such cooperation he knew 
he would not receive from the incoming Mayor Hylan. Mr. Woods 
was right in 1917 and wrong in 1912 when he urged security of 
tenure. In the United States the police function is not simply a 
matter of technical administration. We are compelled to choose be- 
tween politics in the police department and a lowering of the stan- 
dard toward which many of our so-called unenforceable laws aspire. 
This study of American police is not optimistic. In the retrospect 
we have perhaps some cause for gratification. In contrast with 
European conditions we have every cause for despair. In spite of 
its many excellences, which have not here been referred to in detail, 
one can but feel that Mr. Fosdick's investigation has not penetrated 
the whole of the big and important problem of policing American 
cities ; nor has it offered much that is substantial, in the way of pro- 
posed remedy. However, the book was probably written to inform, 
not to reform. Informational it certainly is. 

Howard Lee McBain. 

Profits, Wages and Prices. By David Friday. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. — iv, 256 pp. 

Those sensitive economists who dislike to teach an economic theory 
entirely removed from the real industrial world of today will wel- 
come heartily this little book by one of their associates. For it is a 
work that brings figures and facts into that hitherto most abstract, 
not to say fanciful, of economic studies — distribution. How the in- 
dustrial output and the division of this output have been affected 
by the World War is the problem which the author attempts to an- 
swer. His conclusions, for the most part, are based on governmental 
statistics, amplified by estimates based on ingenious devices of sam- 
pling and interpolation. 



